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in  the  interest  of  conser- 
vation of  Louisiana's  nat- 
ural resources  by  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  400  Royal 
Street,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana,   70130. 


At    tie     \    7     t  t     J    of   the   Louisiana 

Wild  Life  and  fisheries  Commission,  a 
resolution  was  passed  exercising  an  op- 
tion on  slightly  over  10,000  additional 
acres  bordering  the  Saline  Wildlife  Man- 
ngement  Area  in  Catahoula  and  LaSalle 
Parishes.  This  brings  the  total  acrear/e  to 
slightly  over  60,000  acres  and  extends  the 
new  management  area  to  the  .S'niine  Bayou- 
Larto  Lake  complex,  providing  sportsmen 
with  one  of  the  finest  hunting  and  fish- 
ing areas  to  be  found  in  Louisiana.  The 
cover  photograph  shoios  anglers  fishing  in 
.Saline  Bayou  in  that  portion  of  the  new 
acreage  acquired  by  the  Commission. 

(Commission  Photo  By  Bob  Dennie) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  PURCHASE  of  10,300  acres  of  land  in 
Catahoula  Parish  early  in  September 
marked  continued  progress  of  a  long-range 
program  of  the  Commission  to  create  one  of  the 
finest  Wildlife  IVTanagement  Areas  in  the  deep 
South.  The  land  purchased  is  directly  adjacent 
to  the  50,000-acre  tract  purchased  early  in  the 
year,  thus  extending  the  Saline  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  to  Larto  Lake.  (See  map  page  23) 

In  exercising  the  option  for  the  additional  10,- 
300  acres  bordering  the  Saline  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area,  the  total  tract  now  composed  of 
slightly  more  than  60,000  acres  will  be  fully  ac- 
cessible to  sportsmen  and  will  have  a  direct  link 
to  Larto  Lake,  long  considered  one  of  the  finest 
freshwater   sport  fishing  lakes   in   the   country. 

This  can  rightfully  be  considered  a  major  mile- 
stone in  sound  management  of  Louisiana's  wild- 
life resources,  providing  an  area  where  present 
and  future  generations  will  be  able  to  hunt  deer, 
squirrel,  rabbits,  waterfowl  and  eventually  wild 
turkey. 

The  Commission  has  already  begun  a  wildlife 
management  program  on  the  vast  tract  which  is 
located  in  Catahoula  and  LaSalle  Parishes.  Be- 
sides unexcelled  fishing,  and  ready  access  to 
fishing  waters,  the  total  tract  when  fully  devel- 
oped will  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  over  1200 
deer,  40,000  squirrels,  20,000  rabbits  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  ducks. 

It  would  be  well  at  this  time  to  stress  two  very 
important  facts.  National  figures  clearly  show 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States  will 
have  doubled  in  about  40  years.  Also,  increased 
wages,  shorter  work  weeks,  better  highways  and 
a  marked  trend  toward  greatly  increased  outdoor 
recreation  will  triple  the  number  of  persons  seek- 
ing outdoor  recreation  during  the  same  period. 

While  this  population  increase  is  taking  place, 
led  by  an  even  greater  demand  for  sources  of 
outdoor  recreation,  the  search  for  available  land 
for  other  than  recreational  use  is  increasing  at 
an  even  greater  rate.  This  land  is  being  taken 
up  for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes,  hous- 
ing projects,  power  and  pipeline  rights  of  way; 
as  well  as  other  countless  uses  which  accompany 
an  expanding  civilization  and  an  exploding  pop- 
ulation. 


D.  HAIR,  JR. 

Director 
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Tnder  the  manage- 
ment program  on  the 
new  area,  preliminary  work  has  already  been 
started  to  expand  the  existing  deer  herd.  Small 
game  populations  of  .squirrels  and  rabbits  are 
expected  to  be  tripled  within  a  few  years 
through  timber  and  range  improvement  practices. 
One  section  of  the  tract  can  be  converted  shortly 
into  excellent  wild  turkey  range.  Restocking  ef- 
forts will  eventually  build  huntable  flocks. 

Long-range  planning  includes  impoundment  of 
freshwater  in  parts  of  the  south  half  of  the  area. 
This  will  greatly  increase  the  waterfowl  hunting 
potential.  Ducks  traveling  back  and  forth  from 
Catahoula  Lake  to  planned  waterfowl  habitat 
areas  on  the  management  area  will  provide  excel- 
lent shooting. 

There  is  a  channel  already  planned  that  will 
extend  from  Catahoula  Lake  to  Black  River; 
however,  the  backwater  fishery  in  the  Saline 
Bayou-Larto  Lake  complex  will  remain  south  of 
the  channel  and  levee,  thereby  continuing  the 
annual  spring  overflows  essential  to  fisheries 
production. 

We  feel  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in 
knowledge  of  what  is  happening  to  lands  suitable 
for  wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation,  have  made  a 
tremendous  investment  in  future  sport  afield 
and  afloat. 

The  value  of  this  permanent  investment,  one 
that  is  not  subject  to  lease  cancellation  and  one 
that  can  be  enhanced  with  each  passing  year. 
is  certain  to  be  appreciated  fully  by  future  gen- 
erations. 
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Shaded  by  trees  and  meandering  through  East  Carroll,  Franklin,  Madison  and  Tensas  Parishes,  and  touch- 
ing along  the  parish  borders  of  Concordia  and  Catahoula,  the  lazy  inviting  Tensas  River  is  in  danger  of 
being  turned  into  an  unwanted  ditch  by  the  U.S.  Corps,  of  Engineers.  Local  residents  and  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  feel  that  incalculable  damage  would  be  done  to  fisheries, 
wildlife  and  timber  resources  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  project. 


Tensas  River 


THREATENED! 


McFADDEN   DUFFY 

Photos  hy  the  Author 


TENSAS  River,  a  gentle  tree-shaded  body  of 
water  that  meanders  about  170  miles  from 
its  source  at  Lake  Providence  through  East 
Carroll,  Franklin,  Madison  and  Tensas  Parishes 
and  touching  along  the  parish  borders  of  Con- 
cordia and  Catahoula,  is  in  danger  of  being  turned 


into  an  unwanted  ditch  by  the  U.  S.   Corps  of 
Engineers. 

With  its  name  derived  from  the  Tensas  Indians 
who  once  roamed  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  area 
and  fished  in  the  river  when  they  were  not  seek- 
ing game  in  the  forests,  the  Tensas  River  is  a 
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"project"  on  the  schedule  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Object  of  the  project  is  to  cut  ditches 
through  some  of  the  most  scenic  bends  and  turns, 
shortening  the  course  of  the  river  that  gently 
flows  through  some  of  the  finest  wildlife  country 
in  the  south. 

The  plan  of  the  Engineers  is  to  further  clear 
the  picturesque  stream  of  snags  and  dredge  the 
sloping  bottom  so  that  any  water  passing  through 
it  will  sweep  quickly  into  the  Black  River  at  Jones- 
ville. 

The  Tensas  project  had  its  beginning  in  August 
of  1946  when  a  flood-fearful  Congress,  in  legis- 
lative action,  granted  authority  to  the  U.  S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  study  and  develop  a  plan  whereby 
flood  control  and  drainage  problems  experienced 
many  years  ago  in  the  Tensas  River  Basin  could 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  question  today  is  who  wants  to  destroy 
the  river  as  it  is,  and  who  wants  it  snagged  and 
ditched?  Owners  of  the  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber 
Company  are  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Some  Police 
Jurors  in  the  parishes  concerned  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  it.  Most  sportsmen  in  those  parishes 
mentioned  are  opposed  to  it.  The  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  manages  115,000 
acres  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  area  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  so-called  flood  protection 
work  and  is  opposed  to  it. 

Just  about  everyone  concerned  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  a  similar  project  that  turned  Bayou 
Macon  into  a  muddy,  fast-flowing  drainage  ditch. 

Its  beauty  was  destroyed.  Its  recreation  and 
commercial  fishing  was  virtually  wiped  out,  and 
farmers  in  the  area  were  suddenly  faced  with  an 
irrigation  problem  rather  than  any  threat  of 
flooding. 


Edward  E.  Lewis,  chief  forester  for  the  Louisiana 
division  of  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber  Company, 
points  out  a  dead  soft  Elm  tree  on  the  Chicago  Mill 
Game  Management  Area  to  L.  C.  White,  right,  who 
is  in  charge  of  all  forest  management  for  Chicago 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company.  The  tree  is  one  of  many 
soft  Elms  that  are  dying  from  a  scarcity  of  water 
on  the  Chicago  Mill  land  tracts.  Voicing  opposition 
to  snagging  and  ditching  of  the  Tensas  River  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  foresters  state  that  the 
vast  holdings  of  the  company  are  already  over- 
drained. 


The  economic  factors  involved  are  greater  than 
most  people  realize.  Coupled  with  economic  im- 
portance of  leaving  the  Tensas  River  as  it  is,  is 
a  great  threat  to  future  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  area.  The  future  of  the  highly-productive 
Chicago  Mill  Game  Management  Area  is  threat- 
ened. 

A  conversation  with  L.  C.  White,  in  charge  of 
forest  management  for  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber 


Twelve  check  stations  are 
maintained  at  access 
points  on  the  Chicago  Mill 
Game  Management  Area. 
The  GMA  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  intensely 
managed  timber  and  game 
areas  in  Louisiana.  In  1963 
alone,  there  were  11,888 
hunters  during  the  con- 
trolled season.  They 
bagged  1.360  deer  for  a 
high  average  of  approxi- 
mately one  deer  per  10 
hunters. 
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This  is  Tensas  River  country  .  .  .  where  the  black  bear  roamed  and  the  Catahoula  hog  dogs  howled  .  .  .  the 
land  of  the  Ivory-billed  woodpecker  and  yet  one  of  the  finest  areas  known  today  for  wild  turkey  flocks  such 
as  those  shown  above  in  the  wild  near  the  Madison-Tensas  border.  This  is  the  land  where  Presidents  have 
hunted  and  nature  lovers  have  gone  to  explore  in  the  wild  .  .  .  this  is  the  land  where  there  are  still  virgin 
timber  stands  and  this  is  the  land  that  should  remain  as  is  and  Tensas  River  should  be  left  alone  for  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  (Commission  photo  by  Britt) 


Company;  and  Edward  E.  Lewis,  chief  forester 
for  the  Louisiana  area  of  the  company  clearly  re- 
veals how  timber  people  feel  about  the  Engineer's 
project. 

White  termed  it  "the  most  useless  project  and 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  that  could  be  imag- 
ined." 

He  said  that  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany owns  approximately  150,000  acres  in  north- 
east Louisiana,  part  of  which  is  the  115,000-acre 
Game  Management  Area. 

"This  is  well  over  half  of  the  hardwood  acreage 
in  northeast  Louisiana  and  that  half  is  the  largest 
timber  area  in  Louisiana  under  intensive  forest 
and  game  management,"  he  said. 

"Going  through  with  this  project  vvould  com- 
pletely destroy  1000  acres  immediately  and  seri- 
ously affect  the  remaining  hardwood  acreage 
which  furnishes  hunting  opportunity  at  no  charge 
for  thousands  of  Louisiana  hunters,"  he  contin- 
ued. 

Pointing  out  that  the  present  carrying  capacity 
now  is  1  deer  to  15  acres,  he  further  said 
that  loss  of  timber  would  be  incalculable.  Over 
a  span  of  30  to  40  years,  this  mounting  loss  of 
timber  would  be  accompanied  by  a  progessive  loss 
of  game. 


"Lands  are  being  taken  right  and  left  for  such 
projects  which  are  not  necessary,"  he  said.  "In 
this  case,  we  are  being  over-drained  as  things  are. 
Rapid  drainage  taps  the  annual  rainfall  conducive 
to  timber  production.  And  it  doesn't  take  a  great 
deal  of  common  sense  to  realize  that  as  the  hard- 
wood timber  goes,  the  game  populations  drop.  In 
this  area,  hunters  kill  a  great  many  deer.  Squirrel 
hunting  is  excellent.  Wild  turkey  flocks  are  well 
established.  Why  change  it?" 

To  illustrate  what  was  already  happening  from 
over-drainage,  Louisiana  chief  forester  Ed  Lewis 
pointed  to  a  half  dead  soft  elm. 

"That's  the  result  of  over-drainage  now  going 
on,"  he  said.  "Soft  elm  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  woods  produced  on  Chicago  Mill 
land.  We're  losing  it  already.  If  the  project  of 
the  Corps  goes  through  to  completion,  soft  elm  on 
this  vast  tract  may  totally  disappear." 

White  broke  in  to  say,  "We  are  objecting  to  this 
particular  project  fundamentally  because  of  the 
timber-production  standpoint.  We  know  that  with 
reduced  timber  growth  the  operation  of  timber 
companies  is  curtailed.  It  has  been  in  the  past 
because  of  such  projects. 

"True,  timber  is  a  money  crop,"  he  continued, 
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J.  A.  Clark,  right,  a  member  of  the  Madison  Parish 
Police  Jury,  is  shown  visiting  at  his  home  with  R.  C. 
Gordy,  long-time  neighbor  and  friend.  Both  men, 
along  with  other  Police  Jurors  in  the  Parishes 
through  which  the  Tensas  River  flows,  have  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  the  plan  to  cut  bends, 
straighten  and  virtually  ditch  the  scenic  Tensas 
River.  "We  don't  want  to  see  the  Tensas  one  inch 
lower  than  it  is  today,"  Clark  stated. 

"but  along  with  timber,  there  is  game  to  be  con- 
sidered. There's  also  fishing.  Another  thing 
worth  mentioning  is  closely  related  to  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  area.  I  do  not  mean  just 
the  thousands  of  dollars  spent  by  thousands  of 
hunters.  It  also  boils  down  to  employment.  At 
present,  Chicago  Mill  employs  from  three  to  four 
persons  for  each  300  acres.  When  one  multiplies 
that  by  150,000  acres,  the  local  income  of  people 
in  the  area  is  a  dominant  factor  in  halting  this 
unnecessary  project." 

They  pointed  out  that  the  river  bank  was  a 
highly  stable  one  and  had  been  so  since  the  days 
of  the  Tensas  Indians  and  long  before. 

"No   major    flooding   has    occurred    in    many 


years,"  White  said.  "In  1936  and  in  1945,  con- 
sidered major  flood  years,  water  did  not  even  get 
into  the  woods." 

Reason  for  this  is  that  Chicago  Mill  lands  are 
located  in  the  upper  water  shed  of  the  small 
river  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  project  is 
designed  to  ditch. 

Deer  hunting  on  the  Chicago  Mill  Game  Man- 
agement Area  is  controlled  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  per.sonnel  who 
maintain  check  stations  at  access  roads.  Hunters 
entering  the  area  surrender  their  licenses  and  are 
issued  permits.  When  they  check  out,  the  deer 
are  weighed,  aged  and  game  management  data 
is  collected.  The  hunters  turn  in  their  free  per- 
mits and  receive  their  licenses  back. 

Accurate  figures  for  the  past  six  years  reveal 
that  41,291  hunters  went  after  deer  in  the  man- 
agement area.  A  total  of  3,958  deer  were  bagged. 
The  average  kill  figures  out  to  about  one  hunter 
in  10  being  successful,  a  high  average  by  any 
standards  and  certainly  evidence  of  sound  game 
management  in  prime  hardwood  country  now 
threatened. 

In  1963,  alone,  there  were  11,888  hunting  ef- 
forts during  the  controlled  season.  Those  hunters 
bagged  1,360  deer. 

Rounding  out  a  series  of  interviews  gathering 
information  for  this  article  are  some  comments 
from  J.  A.  Clark,  member  of  the  Police  Jury 
from  Madison  Parish  and  resident  of  the  area 
since  1912. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his  home  chat- 
ting with  R.  C.  Gordy,  a  long-time  neighbor  and 
friend. 

Puffing  on  a  cigarette,  Clark  spoke  knowingly 
and  bluntly  about  the  proposed  project. 

"I'm  opposed  to  it  and  so  are  the  people  around 


Lowering  of  the  water 
table  by  ditching,  dredg- 
ing and  snagging  to  spur 
quick  run-off  of  available 
water  leads  quickly  to 
land  clearing.  Here,  smol- 
dering fires  along  the 
rows  of  bull-dozed  timber 
create  a  haze  over  an  area 
which  at  one  time  abound- 
ed in  all  forms  of  wild- 
life. 
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here.  We  know  what  it  will  do  to  the  woods  and 
we  are  already  aware  of  what  it  did  to  fishing 
in  Bayou  Macon.  We  don't  want  to  see  the  Tensas 
one  inch  lower  than  it  is  today.  In  fact,  we  be- 
lieve Bayou  Macon  should  be  dammed  every  15 
miles  so  that  it  would  hold  back  water.  We  need 
water  for  irrigation,  not  increased  drainage." 

Clark  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  floods 
of  1916,  1922  and  1927.  "We  didn't  have  any 
trouble,"  he  said. 

Gordy  said  that  people  living  in  the  area  did 
not  want  the  project  on  the  Tensas  River  com- 
pleted. 

"We  know  what  these  projects  do,"  he  said. 
"They  are  pushed  through  without  any  regard 


Opponents  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  proposal 
to  eliminate  bends,  snag  and  ditch  the  Tensas  River 
cite  Bayou  Macon  as  a  prime  example  of  what  will 
happen.  Once  a  graceful,  winding  scenic  bayou, 
Macon  today  is  a  straightened,  muddy  ditch  which 
carries  off  water  so  quickly  that  it  is  no  longer  of 
aid  in  crop  irrigation  and  almost  totally  devoid  of 
fish  and  of  no  value  to  wildlife. 


Above  is  a  map  of  the  Tensas  river  showing  how  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  intends  to  cut  ditches 
through  the  most  scenic  bends  and  turns,  shorten- 
ing the  course  of  the  river  that  flows  gently  through 
some  of  the  finest  wildlife  habitat  in  the  south. 
Timber  owners  say  this  drainage  will  be  harmful  to 
their  forests  and  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission contends  that  such  a  project  will  be  a  menace 
to  future  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  area.  The  com- 
mission manages  115,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
area  which  would  be  affected  by  the  so-called  flood 
protection  work. 


for  the  people  who  live  here  and  no  regard  for 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  We're  all  opposed 
to  it  and  will  continue  to  oppose  it." 

Those  interviews  and  others  followed  adoption 
of  a  resolution  September  22  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  citing  the 
Tensas  River  project  as  totally  unnecessary;  and 
highly  detrimental  to  natural  resources,  including 
fish,  game  and  furbearers. 
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What  about  the  project  itself?  Construction 
plans,  said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  flood  control 
and  drainage  for  the  area,  included  major  out- 
let channels  to  be  paid  for  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  a  system  of  secondary  canals  to  be  de- 
veloped by  local  interests. 

Further  development  consisted  of  intermittent 
clearing  and  snagging  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Tensas  River  between  its  mouth  and  the  river's 
junction  with  Bayou  Macon.  For  the  benefit 
of  laymen,  snagging  is  the  removal  of  all  logs  and 
even  trees  along  the  bank. 

The  present  program  which  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  other 
interests  wish  to  see  shelved  is  the  further  clear- 
ing and  snagging  of  the  Tensas  River  from  its 
mouth  to  river  mile  61  near  the  Tensas  River 
Bridge  on  Louisiana  Highway  4.  This  stretch  of 
channel  would  have  a  top  bank  width  of  600  feet. 

Additional  clearing  and  snagging  along  with 
channel  re-alignment  and  intermittent  channel 
enlargement  would  be  carried  out  from  approxi- 
mately the  Tensas  River  Bridge  on  Louisiana 
Highway  4  (river  mile  61)  to  Swan  Lake  in  East 
Carroll  Parish  near  river  mile  170,  roughly  a  dis- 
tance of  109  miles. 

In  this  long  reach  of  the  project,  five  large 
bends  of  the  river  would  be  severed,  creating  iso- 
lated land  islands.  The  first  cutoff  is  planned  for 
a  spot  near  Big  Bayou  in  Tensas  Parish.  The 
second  cutoff  would  begin  near  Ridge  Lake  in 
Madison  Parish.  Cutoffs  three  and  four  would  be 
made  by  a  new  channel  from  river  mile  99  to  river 
mile  120  in  Madison  Parish.  Cutoff  five  would 


begin  at  the  Tensas  Bridge  near  Quebec  and  ex- 
tend to  the  meeting  of  Roundaway  Bayou  and  the 
Tensas  River. 

What  would  be  the  result?  These  cutoffs  would 
straighten  the  main  channel  of  the  Tensas  River 
and  allow  a  faster  and  more  direct  discharge  of 
water.  Total  effect  of  the  project  on  fish  and 
game  resources  and  hardwood  timber  habitat 
would  bring  staggering  losses  to  resident  game 
and  fish  species  in  this  northeast  Louisiana  area. 

When  all  of  the  factors  are  carefully  weighed, 
the  project  is  admittedly  defined  as  a  flood  con- 
trol and  drainage  one.  Emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  accelerated  drainage  as  a  method  to  eliminate 
local  headwater  flooding.  However,  rapid  run  off 
and  accelerated  drainage  reduces  surface  water 
levels  and  lowers  the  normal  river  .stages.  This 
is  brought  about  by  increased  flow  velocities  re- 
sulting from  a  cleared,  enlarged  and  straightened 
main  channel. 

One  example  of  this  condition  is  Bayou  La- 
fourche separating  Morehouse,  Ouachita  and 
Richland  Parishes.  Large  tracts  of  wetlands  ad- 
jacent to  this  stream  were  drained  because  of 
the  Lafourche  Canal  project.  This  was  valuable 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Now  it  is  worth  little 
for  fish,  waterfowl  and  furbearing  animals.  Man 
got  rid  of  the  water.  With  the  water  went  re- 
sources that  can  hardly  be  replaced. 

Reduced  water  levels  seriously  damage  wild- 
life and  fish  habitat  by  draining  sloughs,  small 
lakes  and  wetland  areas  vitally  necessary  for  the 
production  of  fish  and  game.  Under  the  Corps  of 


The  Chicago  Mill  Game  Management 
Area,  endangered  by  plans  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  snag, 
dredge  and  ditch  the  picturesque 
Tensas  River,  contains  11.5,000  acres 
of  one  of  the  finest  bottom  land  hard- 
wood stands  of  timber  left  in  the 
South.  It  abounds  in  deer,  squirrels, 
wild  turkey  and  other  forms  of  wild- 
life. Here,  two  turkey  hunters  hold  a 
fine  Tom  turkey  that  was  bagged 
during  the  spring  season. 
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Engineers'  project  vast  semi-wetlands  would  be 
kept  bone  dry,  destroying  the  value  of  those  lands 
for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  particularly  de- 
stroying over  a  period  of  time  areas  suited  to  tim- 
ber and  browse  growth.  With  food  and  cover  de- 
stroyed, game  populations  will  decrease. 

To  cite  some  specific  examples  of  what  can 
happen  if  this  project  is  not  halted,  the  greatest 
immediate  loss  would  come  to  fisheries  resources. 
Alteration  of  natural  streams,  drainage  of  lakes 
and  sloughs,  clearing  and  snagging  of  the  river — 
all  will  have  immediate  effect  on  fish  populations. 

Wildlife  will  be  seriously  affected  by  widespread 
clearing  of  land  which  generally  follows  drainage. 
Many  more  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  will  be  lost 
because  of  land  use  conversion. 

But  the  unwanted  cycle  will  not  end  there. 
Eventually,  the  cleared  land  converted  to  agricul- 
tural use  will  suffer  from  lack  of  available  sur- 
face water  for  irrigation.  This  has  already  been 
felt  along  Bayou  Macon. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion is  taking  a  leading  part  in  efforts  to  halt  the 


ditching  of  the  Tensas  River  under  the  guise  of 
flood  control.  Sportsmen  view  with  great  ap- 
prehension the  decrease  in  game  and  fish  which 
will  certainly  result  from  widening,  ditching  and 
deepening  the  Tensas. 

Today,  along  the  banks  of  one  of  Louisiana's 
most  scenic  rivers,  giant  hardwoods  draped  in 
Spanish  moss  shade  a  narrow  winding  river 
which  should  be  preserved  in  all  of  its  natural 
beauty.  It  is  a  river  that  gives  life  to  one  of  the 
largest  stands  of  hardwoods  in  the  deep  South. 
Squirrels  bark  in  the  trees  that  are  heavy  with 
mast.  Deer  bound  through  the  woods  and  wild 
turkeys  move  about  in  flocks,  huntable  survivors 
of  an  ever-encroaching  civilization. 

The  Indian  tribes  from  which  the  river  received 
its  name  have  vanished  for  all  time  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  this  area  for  present  and  future 
generations  still  exists.  In  the  gurgling,  soft  mur- 
mur of  the  gently  winding  river  one  can  almost 
detect  the  voices  from  the  past  calling  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  about  what  is  right  for  the  river 
and  the  land.  * 


RESOLUTION 

ADOPTED   BY   LOUISIANA  WILD   LIFE  AND   FISHERIES 

COMMISSION    DURING   REGULAR  MEETING   HELD 

SEPT.   22,   1964 


WHEREAS,  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
under  consideration  a  greatly  expanded  flood  control 
plan  for  the  Tensas  River  in  northeast  Louisiana, 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  plan  calls  for  the  cutting  of 
canals  across  existing  bends  that  will  result  in  the 
ditching  and  straightening  of  this  most  scenic 
stream,  which  winds  its  way  through  one  of  the 
south's  greatest  wildlife  and  semi-wilderness  areas, 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  work,  if  carried  out,  will  cause 
serious  losses  to  fishery  resources  in  the  river  and 
adversely  affect  the  adjacent  bottom-land  hardwood 
forests  that  teem  with  deer,  wild  turkey,  squirrel, 
rabbits,  and  birdlife,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission  manages  and  leases,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber  Company  a 
115,000  acre  game  management  area  along  the 
Tensas,  which  provides  public  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  thousands  of  sportsmen,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  future  maintenance  of  this  irre- 
placeable wildlife  management  area,  as  well  as  other 
game  habitat  in  the  region,  will  be  jeopardized  if 
the  project  is  carried  out,  and 

WHEREAS,  this  is  one  of  the  few  streams  of 
this  type  remaining  in  a  semi-natural  condition  in 
northeast    Louisiana,    the    others,    such    as    Bayou 


Lafourche  and  Bayou  Macon  having  already  been 
subjected  to  and  largely  destroyed  by  this  type  of 
a  flood  control  and  drainage  program,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  no  apparent  need  for  this 
type  of  approach  in  the  view  of  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  at  this  time, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  go  on 
record  as  requesting  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  withdraw  its  plans  for  cutting  of  canals  across 
bends  of  the  Tensas  River  and  the  ditching,  snag- 
ging and  straightening  of  the  main  channel. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  all  members  of  the  Louisiana  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
all  other  interested  parties. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing 
is  a  true  and  correct  excerpt  from  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  held  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  on  Tuesday,  September  22,  1964. 

/s/  J.   D.   HAIR,   JR. 

J.  D.  Hair,  Jr. 
Director 
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Catfish 


CRACKDOWN 


ON  THE  NIGHT  of  September  2,  a  fast-moving 
group  of  hand-picked  enforcement  agents, 
led  by  Commission  Director  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr., 
and  Enforcement  Chief  Julius  Book,  cracked 
down  on  illegal  traffic  in  undersize  catfish  by 
commercial  fish  processing  plants  in  south-cen- 
tral Louisiana. 

Illegal  catfish,  under  14  inches  in  length,  were 
seized  from  three  establishments  and  given  the 
following  morning  to  orphanages  in  Baton  Rouge 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  donating  seized  fish 
and  game  to  orphanages,  hospitals  and  similar 
organizations. 

Before  the  raid  which  started  on  the  night 
of  September  2  and  continued  the  following  day 
was  over,  11  illegal  dealers  had  been  charged  with 
violating  fish  and  game  laws.  The  confiscated 
fish  were  donated  to  worthy  organizations. 

The  series  of  raids  was  aimed  at  breaking  up 
buying  and  selling  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  undersized  catfish,  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  which  were  being  shipped  out  of  Louisiana  in 
refrigerated  trucks  to  inland  markets. 

Wildlife  agents  from  all  parts  of  Louisiana 
were  assembled  at  a  central  meeting  place  and 
thoroughly  briefed  on  the  wide-spread  violation 
of  laws  governing  commercial  fishing  and  deal- 
ing in  catfish. 

Following  the  briefing  session,  agents  were 
paired  off  into  teams  and  left  in  unmarked  cars 
for  their  assigned  areas.  Strict  radio  silence  was 
maintained  until  after  the  specified  time  for  the 
simultaneous  raids  to  begin. 

During  the  briefing  session,  Hair  told  the  as- 
sembled agents  that  the  series  of  raids  had  been 
prompted  by  hundreds  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  persons  who  are  engaged  in  legal  com- 
mercial fresh  water  fishing  and  processing  of 
fish.  Those  persons  who  are  obeying  state  fish 
and  game  laws  are  resentful  of  other  operators 
who  have  been  flagrantly  disobeying  state 
laws.  * 


Enforcement  officers  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  are  shown  above  with 
some  of  the  confiscated  catfish  following  a  raid  on 
commercial  fish  processing  plants  in  south-central 
Louisiana.  From  left  to  right,  they  are:  Sidney  "Red" 
Emfinger  of  Tensas;  Billy  K.  .James  of  Rapides;  Reo 
Stewart  of  Franklin,  Vincent  Purpera  of  Pointe  Cou- 
pee and  Leon  Altazan  of  West  Baton  Rouge.  Wild- 
life agents,  picked  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
charged  11  dealers  with  violating  fish  and  game 
laws. 


FoUoiving  the  crack-doiun  on  illegal  cat- 
fish operations,  Director  Hair  announced 
that  plans  ivere  being  formulated  to  create  a 
special  enforcement  detail  to  conduct  future 
raids  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

The  special  group  ivill  be  carefully  se- 
lected and  highly  mobile,  equipped  to  move 
quickly  into  areas  tvhere  large  scale  viola- 
tions are  reported.  They  ivill  remain  in  an 
area  as  long  as  necessary  and  then  shift 
quickly  to  other  areas,  or  return  to  routine 
enforcement  assignments. 

"This  phase  of  enforcement  work  is  vi- 
tally necessary  if  the  Commission  is  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  game  and  fish  for  both 
recreational  purposes  and  to  maintain  the 
high  productiveness  of  the  state's  commer- 
cial fisheries  resources,"  Hair  stressed  in 
announcing  that  raids  against  organized 
violators  would  continue. 


Wildlife   Short 

Outstanding  examples  of  public  hunting  areas 
and  game  management  areas  in  Louisiana  are 
the  65,000-acre  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Shooting 
Grounds  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River ; 
the  115,000-acre  Chicago  Mill  Game  Management 
Area;  64,000  acres  of  the  Fort  Polk  Military  Res- 
ervation, licensed  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission ;  Evangeline,  Catahoula, 
Red  Dirt  and  Sabine  Management  Areas  and 
many  other  areas  in  all  parts  of  the  state  where 
conservation  practices  move  apace  of  growing 
and  expanding  industry. 
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Hesgarels  at  Thistlethwaite 


SQUIRREL 
TALK 


J.  B.  Kidd 


SINCE  1961  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  has  been  conducting  in- 
tensive research  on  gray  squirrel  popula- 
tions. The  study  is  being  carried  out  on  the 
Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area  located 
in  St.  Landry  Parish.  This  10,000  acre  hardwood 
area  has  been  opened  annually  since  1958  to  con- 
trolled squirrel  hunting. 

The  fact  that  complete  control  is  exercised  on 
this  area  makes  it  suitable  for  the  study  as 
each  squirrel  killed  is  checked  and  examined  to 
gather  information  toward  reaching  the  objec- 
tives of  the  project. 

Specifically  this  research  project  was  initiated 
to  determine  (1)  percent  of  the  total  squirrel 
population  removed  by  hunters  each  year  (2) 
total  population  estimate  (3)  population  turn- 
over and  (4)  natural  mortality.  Other  data  re- 
lating to  bag  limit  size  and  opening  dates  were 
also  gathered. 

A  program  of  trapping  and  marking  squirrels 


Popular  name  for  squirrels  is  bushytails.  One  has 
only  to  glance  at  this  photograph  of  several  squir- 
rels which  have  been  bagged  to  understand  the 
reason  for  the  popular  name. 


J.  B.  Kidd,  Supervisor  of  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  District  VI  and  leader  of  the 
squirrel  research  program  is  shown  examining  a 
live-trapped  squirrel  which  will  be  tagged  and  re- 
leased. Data  obtained  from  tagged  squirrels  has 
furnished  much  information  to  the  Commission  and 
proved  of  great  help  in  setting  seasons  and  bag 
limits. 


was  the  approach  used  to  reach  the  above  objec- 
tives. During  the  years  1961,  1962  and  1963,  a 
total  of  633  squirrels  were  trapped,  marked  and 
released.  Ninety-three  animals  were  marked  in 
1961,  375  marked  in  1962  and  165  in  1963. 
Following  each  year's  trapping  a  hunting  season 
was  granted  in  which  hunters  returned  35 
marked  animals  in  1961,  152  animals  in  1962  and 
44  in  1963.  The  rate  of  return  from  marked 
animals  would  therefore  be  37.6  7o  during  1961, 
40.5  percent  in  1962  and  26.7  percent  in  1963. 

Assuming  that  hunters  removed  marked  squir- 
rels at  the  same  rate  as  unmarked  animals  the 
total  population  for  each  year  of  trapping  would 
be  reduced  a  corresponding  amount.  With  the  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  known  to  be  removed 
by  hunters  the  total  estimated  population  before 
hunting  can  then  be  determined.  These  calcula- 
tions were  made  and  the  total  population  esti- 
mate arrived  at  in  1961  was  11,600  squirrels;  in 
1962  it  was  determined  to  be  14,300  and  in  1963, 
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The  end  result  of  research  and  manage- 
ment is  pleasure  afield  for  squirrel  hunt- 
ers. Here  a  hunter  stands  silently  waiting 
for  a  plump  bushytail  to  give  its  position 
away  either  by  barking  or  moving. 


8,800  squirrels.  These  population  fluctuations 
are  reflected  in  hunters  bags  and  are  directly 
proportionate  to  total  kill.  In  1961  hunters 
killed  4376  squirrels  on  the  area,  in  1962  the 
kill  was  the  highest  realized,  5932,  and  in  1963 
2,396  squirrels  were  harvested,  resulting  from 
unfavorable  food  conditions  that  prevailed. 

From  1958  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  has  been  hunted  annually  for  a  short 
period.  Figures  accumulated  through  this  period 
clearly  demonstrate  that  squirrel  populations  can 
withstand  heavy  gunning  pressure  and  popula- 
tions will  increase  if  food  conditions  are  favor- 
able, (See  table  below).  According  to  tag  return 
information  the  greatest  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation removed  by  hunters  was  40  percent  which 
occurred  in  1962.  This  kill  in  1962  removed  one 
squirrel  from  every  two  acres  of  squirrel  habitat 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  hunters  will  ever  exceed  this 
figure.  For  the  last  two  years  a  second  hunt 
has  been  granted  on  the  area  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  total  kill.  These  extra  hunting  peri- 
ods, however,  added  only  303  squirrels  to  the  kill 
in  1962,  and  266  in  1963. 

SQUIRREL  HUNTER  KILL 

Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area 

Av.  Kill 
Date  Bag       No.  Hunts  Total      Per  Hunting 

Year  Season  Opened    Limit         made  Kill  Effort 

1958  10-4     8     2860     5589     1.95 

1959  10-17     6     2125     5195     2.45 

1960 10-1     8     2099     5776     2.75 

1961  10-7     8     1819     4376     2.40 

1962  10-6     8     1978     5629     2.85 

12-14     8     365     303     1.14 

1963*  10-5     8     1338     2142     1.60 

11-9     8     236     266     1.13 

*Two  separate  seasons  granted 

Beginning  in  1960  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  has  opened  the  state's 
squirrel  season  the  first  Saturday  in  October 
running  the  length  of  the  season  through  January 
10.  The  bag  limit  has  been  set  at  8.  This  has 
been  a  sound  program  as  the  squirrel  population 


increased  steadily  with  these  regulations  until 
the  1963  season  when  shortage  of  mast  kept  pro- 
duction temporarily  low.  Although  the  squirrel 
population  was  below  normal  in  1963  there  was 
no  need  to  change  the  bag  limit  size  or  the  length 
of  the  season.  These  factors  have  very  little  to 
do  with  total  kill. 

For  example  on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Man- 
agement Area  in  1963  of  the  1338  hunts  made 
in  October  on  the  area  only  16  efforts  netted 
limit  kills  of  8  squirrels.  There  were  468  hunts 
made  which  did  not  result  in  killing  any  squirrels 
and  more  than  50  percent  of  the  hunters  killed 
three  squirrels  or  less  per  hunting  trip.  These 
shortages  in  animals  were  the  results  of  a  poor 
breeding  season  and  not  the  effect  of  previous 
bag  limit  size,  or  opening  dates. 

HUNTING  OUTLOOK  FOR  1964 

Squirrel  populations  are  cyclic  being  mainly 
dependent  on  the  available  food  supply.  The 
fall  mast  crop  of  one  year  usually  determines  the 
population  of  the  following  year.  This  fact  is 
brought  about  because  squirrels  are  dependent 
entirely  on  mast  to  carry  them  through  the  winter 
into  the  spring  breeding  season.  If  food  is  short, 
winter  mortality  is  greater  and  those  which  sur- 
vive enter  the  breeding  period  in  poor  physical 
condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  food  is  plentiful 
then  the  reverse  is  true  and  you  can  expect 
good  squirrel  hunting. 

While  the  1963  season  was  an  unfavorable 
hunting  year,  the  mast  crop  was  considerably 
better  than  in  1962.  Field  checks  indicated  that 
a  great  many  females  in  1963  skipped  breeding 
until  the  fall  of  1963  when  mast  was  prevalent. 
This  condition  should  cause  a  large  carry-over 
of  squirrels  into  the  spring  breeding  season.  These 
facts  at  the  present  would  tend  to  point  to  an 
increased  squirrel  population  over  the  1963  season 
and  hunters  should  enjoy  better  hunting  in 
1964.  * 


November-December,  1964 
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Letters,.. 

Questions 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 

Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

In  the  Sept.-Oct.,  1964  issue  of 
the  "Louisiana  Conservationist" 
reference  is  made  to  picture  #13 
of  my  daughter  Patricia  Pike  ad- 
miring a  barracuda  which  she 
caught  angling. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that 
this  barracuda,  which  weighed 
26-''4  lbs.,  was  shot  scuba  diving. 
The  fish  held  3rd  place  on  the 
man's  board  for  diving,  as  you 
know  the  Tarpon  Rodeo  does  not 
have  a  division  for  women,  until 
%  hour  before  the  scales  closed 
whereupon  she  was  beaten  by  % 
of  a  pound.  Needless  to  say,  we 
are  all  very  proud  of  her  accom- 
plishments in  scuba  diving  and 
the  trophies  she  has  won  in  com- 
petition with  the  men  one  of  which 
was  3rd  place  trophy  for  "Jack 
Crevalle"  in  the  1963  Tarpon 
Rodeo. 


Patricia  is  a  member  of  the 
Dixie  Divers  Club  of  N.O.  and  has 
won  Queen  Spearfisherwoman  the 
past  2  years  and  thus  far  is  lead- 
ing in  points  this  present  year. 
All  total  she  has  won  14  trophies 
and  has  been  diving  since  she  was 
14  years  old.  She  is  now  enrolled 
as  a  freshman  at  L.S.U.  Baton 
Rouge. 

A.  G.  PIKE,  JR. 


Dear  Editor :  Jonesboro 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  record 
catch  at  Black  Lake  (Natchitoches 
Parish),  Louisiana  on  Saturday, 
August  1st,  1964. 

The  two  huge  Alligator  Gar 
were  caught  by  Sparky  Foster, 
Ruston  and  Woody  McDonald 
(right)  Jonesboro. 

The  big  gar  measured  over  8 
feet  in  length,  weighed  210  pounds, 
and  was  landed  by  Woody  Mc- 
Donald after  a  40  minute  battle. 

The  other  gar  measured  6% 
feet  in  length,  weighed  120  pounds, 
and  was  landed  by  Sparky  Foster 
after  a  20  minute  fight. 

They  were  landed  on  deep  sea 
fishing  tackle  (rods  and  reels) 
with  96  pound  test  line  and  a  3- 
foot  piano-wire  leader  attached. 
The  bait  was  a  1%  pound  black 
bass. 

Sparky  and  Woody  claim  you 
don't  have  to  go  to  the  Gulf  to 
do  deep  sea  fishing,  as  this  Black 
Lake  gar  fishing  is  plenty  exciting 
and  a  real  test  of  expert  fishing 
dexterity. 

WM.  R.  McDonald 

(Editor  Note) — Attorney  Roy  Guste 
of  Neiv  Orleans  says  the  big  bass 
shown  in  the  Sept.-Oct.  issue  of  LC 
weighed  eight  pounds,  tivo  ounces. 


Dear  Editor:  Plaquemine 

The  September-October  1964  is- 
sue of  the  Conservationist  has  a 
very  nice  picture  on  its  cover.  The 
young  lady  is  charming. 

However,  if  La.  377  PP  Safety 
Patrol  vessel  was  under  way,  and 
the  wave  under  the  stem  and  rip- 
ple near  the  stern  would  seem  to 
indicate  it  was,  some  very  basic 
water  safety  rules  are  being  vio- 
lated. The  passenger  is  riding  the 
top  of  the  seat,  and  the  operator 
appears  to  be  standing. 
Please  enlighten  me. 

J.  EVAN  DELAHAYE 

Sometimes  even  our  professional 
photographer  gets  carried  away  with 
such  an  assignment;  in  this  case  Joe 
Herring,  chief  of  the  commission's  fish 
and  game  division,  triggered  the  shut- 
ter on  his  Rolle,  as  any  good  amateur 
would  tinder  the  circumstances,  and 
stopped  the  subject  before  377  PP 
could  come  to  a  halt.  As  for  the  op- 
erator, wildlife  agent  Frank  Swayze 
of  Monroe,  he  really  didn't  know 
whether  he  ivas  standing  or  sitting, 
feels  sure  his  motor  ivas  running.  As 
an  attorney,  in  an  old  established  law 
firm  in  the  bayoii  country  of  Iberville, 
are  you  sure  your  shutter  would  be 
closed  and  your  motor  off  it  you  were 
the  photographer  or  boat  operator 
while  any  MISS  LOUISIANA  was  in 
your  presence?   The   editor  rests! 

Dear  Editor:  Barksdale  AFB 

This  picture  shows  a  fine  limit 
of  black  bass  caught  by  myself  on 
Flag  Lake  at  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Base's  East  Reservation.  The  fish 
weighed  from  one  to  four  pounds. 

We  at  Barksdale  AFB  are  really 
proud  of  the  fine  hunting  and  fish- 
ing facilities  we  have  here  on  the 
East  Reservation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  sending 
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me  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
It  is  the  best  magazine  I  have  ever 
read  with  such  up  to  date  infoi'ma- 
tion  on  hunting  and  fishing,  which 
is   my   favorite   pastime. 

RODNEY  C.  ROBERT 
A/lc   U.S.A.F. 


Dear    Editor:  Trout 

Enclosed  is  a  snapshot  of  a  3-% 
lb.  Bass  caught  in  a  lake  near 
Oberlin,  Louisiana  by  a  grandson, 
Justin  Coile,  Age  7.  Please  print 
this  picture  in  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist. 

W.  E.  FRANCIS 


Shown  proudly  holding  a  6  pound 
ounce  large  mouth  bass  caught  in  a  pri- 
vate pond  recently  is  Bernard  Billeoud  of 
Lafayette.  The  bass  measured  23  inches 
in  length  and  the  girth  17  inches.  Ber- 
nard's fish  won  first  prize  in  a  local  fish- 
ing contest  and  is  the  largest  entry  mode 
to  dote  in  the  bass  division. 


Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

The  article  on  "Rig  Fishing"  in 
the  July-August  issue  was  very 
well  written  and  accurate. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  a  few 
red  snappers  and  a  barracuda 
caught  at  a  rig  out  of  Venice,  La. 
by  my  father  and  I  on  one  of  our 
trips  in  July. 

Please  reprint  this  picture  in 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  and 
continue  to  back  the  Boat  Launch- 
ing Ramp   Program. 

DON  H.  STROBEL 


for  the  south  with  headquarters  at 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


The  appointment  of  Joe  B.  Earle 
as  state  conservationist  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Lou- 
isiana has  been  announced  by  SCS 
Administrator  D.  A.  Williams, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  succeeds  H. 
B.  "Joe"  Martin,  previous  state 
conservationist  who  was  recently 
promoted   to    field    representative 


Lorgemouth  boss,  6-3/4  lbs.,  caught  in 
False  River,  Jorreau,  March  9,  1964  by 
Frank  Goodman  off  his  pier  at  David  and 
Olinde  Camp. 


What  does  o  wildlife  photographer  do  when  he  is  not  toking  wildlife  pictures?  This  will 
introduce  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  readers  to  Robert  Dennie,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Wild   Life  ond   Fisheries  Commission.   Bob   really  cought   these   lorgemouth   bass. 
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0ns  of  the  nine  public 
carflps  located  on  Pass-a- 
Loatre  showing  ponds  and 
extensive  stands  of  roseau 
cane  adjacent  to  the  camp. 


PASS-A- 
LOUTRE 
HUNTS 


Allan   B.   Ensminger 

THE  Duck  Season  for  1964-65  has  been  es- 
tablished and  will  give  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conducting  eleven  public  hunts  on  the 
66,000  acre  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Area  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Nine  public  camps  which  can  accommodate  eight 
men  per  camp  are  available  for  use  by  persons 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent 
waterfowl  shooting  to  be  had  on  this  area.  The 
Commission  began  the  public  camp  hunting  pro- 
gram in  1954  and  since  that  time  has  played 
host  to  thousands  of  duck  hunters. 

Hunting  on  the  area  will  be  conducted  in  the 
same  general  manner  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
several  years.  Marsh  conditions  appear  to  be 
excellent  at  this  time  for  another  good  hunting 
season.  Several  thousand  ducks  of  all  species  are 
already  on  Pass-a-Loutre  and  from  information 
received  from  the  breeding  grounds  in  Canada  it 
appears  that  Louisiana  will  again  this  year  have 
a  bumper  crop  of  waterfowl. 

Hunting  will  be  permitted  again  this  year  on 
Tuesday-Wednesday  and  Saturday-Sunday  of 
each  week  thus  providing  a  rest  period  between 
hunts  so  that  the  ducks  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  resume  their  normal  activities.  This  has  proven 
to  be  very  desirable  in  past  years  in  holding 
large  numbers  of  waterfowl  on  Pass-a-Loutre 
throughout  the  season. 

The  Commission  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
waterfowl  retrievers  as  a  good  conservation  prac- 
tice on  Pass-a-Loutre  and  encourages  anyone  who 
has  a  retriever  to  bring  it  along. 

In  addition  to  the  20,000  acre  area  on  Pass-a- 
Loutre  utilized  by  the  public  camp  hunting  pro- 
gram, the  Commission  has  a  portion  of  the  area 
open  to  the  general  public  for  hunting  and  issues 
season  long  permits  at  no  cost  to  the  hunters. 
On  the  entire  area  east  of  South  Pass  hunting  is 
restricted  to  morning  shooting  only.  On  the  west 
shore  of  South  Pass  shooting  is  permitted  all 
day  in  order  to  utilize  the  limited  goose  shooting 


available  on  this  portion  of  the  area  during  after- 
noon hours.  Hunters  who  wish  to  utilize  the  pub- 
lic camp  facilities  at  Pass-a-Loutre  must  first 
submit  an  application  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures outlined. 

The  applications  will  be  numbered  upon  arriv- 
al at  the  office  and  on  designated  days  each  week 
a  selection  of  the  hunters  will  be  made  by  draw- 
ing names.  Representatives  of  various  sports- 
men's groups  will  be  requested  to  assist  in  this 
drawing.  Each  group  of  selected  hunters  will  be 
picked  up  by  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion boats  at  Venice  on  the  day  prior  to  their 
two-day  hunting  trip  and  will  be  returned  to  Ven- 
ice when  the  hunt  is  over. 

All  hunters  must  provide  their  own  transporta- 
tion to  Venice,  food,  bed  linens,  and  hunting 
gear.  Eight  men  will  be  assigned  to  each  camp. 
Hunting  areas  near  each  camp  will  be  suggested. 
Duck  boats  and  decoys  will  be  provided,  as  well 
as  all  cooking  utensils. 

The  schedule  for  the  drawings  for  each  hunt 
during  the  season  is  as  follows : 


Application 

Period 

Drawing 

Hunting  Dates 

Nov.  2-9 

Nov. 

12 

Nov.  21  &  22,  24  &  25 

Nov.  9-16 

Nov. 

19 

Nov.  28  &  29,  Dec.  1  & 

Nov.  16-23 

Nov. 

25 

Dec.  4  &  5,  8  &  9 

Nov.  23-30 

Dec. 

3 

Dec.  12  &  13,  15  &  16 

Nov.  30- 

Dec.  7 

Dec. 

10 

Dec.  19  &  20,  22  &  23 

Dec.  7-14 

Dec. 

17 

Dec.  29  &  30 

Letters  must  be  postmarked  between  the  dates 
specified  in  the  application  period  for  applicable 
hunts  and  received  prior  to  the  drawing. 

The  rules  governing  the  public  shooting  ground 
program  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through 
application :  preference  in  drawing  will  be  given 
to  resident  hunters,  although  any  spaces  unfilled 
by  residents  will  be  made  available  to  nonresi- 
dent hunters  for  the  standard  set  fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior 
to  the  hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  New  Orleans  office. 
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3.  Transportation  from  Venice  to  the  hunting 
grounds  and  return  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  fuel,  stove,  drinking 
water,  and  lights  will  be  furnished,  but  no  linens, 
fishing  equipment,  guns,  shells,  or  food — bring 
your  own. 

5.  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  pushpoles  and  de- 
coys will  be  furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge. 

7.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  will  be 
permitted.  Waterfowl  retrievers  only  are  per- 
mitted   on    the    hunt. 

8.  All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
area  is  limited  to  morning  hours  and  must  stop 
by  12 :00  o'clock  noon.  Violation  of  this  provision 
will  result  in  the  immediate  expulsion  from  the 
area  and  denial  of  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
the  area  in  the  future. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  the  hunts  through- 
out the  season,  but  not  more  than  one  application 
per  hunt. 

10.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter 
selected  for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must  ac- 
company each  application.  Reimbursement  of  the 
full  fee  will  be  made  if  the  hunter  is  not  selected. 

11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  releasing  the  Commission  from  the 
responsibility  for  any  bodily  harm  or  personal 
loss  and  agreeing  to  pay  for  any  Commission 
property  lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another  upon  endorsement.  No  refunds  will 
be  made  for  permits  which  have  been  issued. 

13.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  only  16  years 
or  older;  if  anyone  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he 
must  be  accompanied  by  his  father  or  guardian. 

14.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on 
the  boats  or  the  camps. 


15.  Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  over  age 
permit  and  waterfowl  stamp  will  be  required. 

16.  No  boats,  motors,  or  rifles  are  permitted 
on  the  area. 

17.  Simple  camp  rules  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  application  direct  to  Ted  Joanen,  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  70130. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed 
eight  (8)  persons,  naming  each  person  in  the 
application.  Full  remittance  of  fee  at  .$5.00  per 
hunter  must  accompany  the  application.  (Send 
personal  check  or  money  order — no  cash).  Reim- 
bursement in  full  will  be  made  within  three  days 
after  the  drawing  if  the  hunter  or  group  is  not 
selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  hunt;  if  the 
name  of  any  person  is  received  in  more  than  one 
application  for  the  same  hunt,  it  will  be  disquali- 
fied. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in 
advance  THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  post- 
marked during  the  application  dates  according  to 
the  schedule  in  order  to  be  considered  for  the 
drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  other  hunt  during  the  week 
of  your  request  will  be  acceptable  if  your  pre- 
ferred dates  are  filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by 
public  drawing  in  the  Refuge  Division  office,  be- 
tween 10  A.M.  and  12  noon,  on  the  designated 
dates.  Decisions  of  supervisory  personnel  are  fi- 
nal. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be 
mailed  to  selected  hunters  within  three  days  after 
the  drawing. 


Thousands  of  ducks  utilize 
the  Pass-a-Loutre  area 
each  winter  and  provide 
excellent  waterfowl  shoot- 
ing. 
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REDFISH  AND  BLIND  BAY  AREA 
Free  Permit  Hunting 
In  addition  to  the  section  of  Pass-a-Loutre  re- 
served for  the  public  camps,  one-third  of  the 
66,000  acre  area  will  be  open  again  this  year 
to  those  who  wish  to  make  a  hunt  using  their 
personal  equipment  and  facilities.  Permission 
to  hunt  in  this  area  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Refuge  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  all  hunters  must  pro- 
vide their  own  transportation  as  well  as  other 
hunting  essentials.  Give  the  name  and  address 
of  each  hunter.  Permits  must  be  in  possession 
while  hunting  here. 

AREA  BOUNDARIES 

Northern  boundary,  Pass-a-Loutre ;  western 
boundary,  Jackson  Bayou  from  Pass-a-Loutre  to 
Blind  Bay  then  along  the  western  shoreline  of 
Blind  Bay,  across  the  Southeast  Pass  to  and  in- 
cluding the  western  shoreline  of  Redfish  Bay, 
numerous  small  bayous,  ponds,  lagoons,  and  the 
coastal  mud  flats  constitute  the  portion  open  to 
the  general  public. 

All  parts  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 
grounds  west  of  the  above  established  boundary 
line  are  restricted  entirely  for  the  controlled  hunt- 
ing program.  In  addition  to  the  above  defined 
land  the  area  west  of  South  Pass  will  be  included 
in  the  free  permit  area  again  this  season.  This 
area  is  one  of  the  few  spots  on  the  lower  delta 
where  hunters  may  expect  to  get  occasional  blue 
and  snow  goose  shooting. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  this  area  have  been 
held  to  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  facilitating 
its  use.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  use  of  airboats  on  these  two  areas  is 
strictly  prohibited. 

2.  Hunting  must  stop  at  noon  of  each  day, 
except  west  of  South  Pass  where  afternoon  shoot- 
ing is  also  permitted.  This  measure  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  hunters  using  the  entire  area  and 
it  allows  afternoon  and  night  feeding  and  resting 
by  waterfowl  in  the  entire  Pass-a-Loutre  area. 

3.  Federal  and  state  hunting  regulations  per- 
taining to  waterfowl  must  be  observed. 

4.  Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  this  area  seven 
days  a  week  during  the  entire  duck  season. 

5.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  is  per- 
mitted.  Waterfowl  retrievers  may  be  used. 

6.  No  rifles  are  permitted  on  the  area. 

7.  Hunting  must  be  confined  to  the  designated 
open  area  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  established 
controlled  hunting  program. 

8.  Permits  for  the  use  of  this  designated  area 
will  be  issued  by  the  Refuge  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
400  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and 
no  hunting  will  be  permitted  without  the  required 
permit  which  will  be  issued  free  on  application. 

9.  Violation  of  these  regulations  will  result 
in  the  immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and 
denial  of  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  areas 
in  the  future.  * 


WATERFOWL 
HUNTING 


OFFICIALS  of  the  Commission  anticipate  that 
between   75,000   and   80,000    waterfowlers 
will  take  to  the  marshes  after  ducks,  coots 
and  geese  this  year,  marking  a  slight  increase 
over  the  number  of  hunters  who  sought  water- 
fowl last  year. 

A  7,500  miles  survey  by  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission in  mid-July  revealed  that  ducks  had  by- 
passed areas  in  the  prairie  pothole  region  of 
Canada  and  successfully  nested  farther  north. 
The  Canadian  survey  flown  by  Commission  per- 
sonnel indicated  that  at  least  the  same  number 
of  ducks  that  migrated  southward  in  1963-64 
would  funnel  down  the  flyway  again  this  year. 

Waterfowlers  are  requested  to  make  every  ef- 
fort possible  to  study  duck  identification.  Book- 
lets are  available  from  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  and  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  waterfowl  season  will  be  strictly  enforced 
by  agents  of  the  state  commission  and  by  federal 
agents.  Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  is  prohibited. 
Hunters  of  ducks  and  geese  who  have  reached  their 
16th  birthday  must  have  a  federal  waterfowl 
stamp  signed  and  attached  to  their  basic  resident 
hunting  license  or  permit.  Duck  stamps  can  be 
obtained  from  any  U.S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles, 
or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of 
holding  more  than  three  shells  is  prohibited.  The 
plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being 
removed  without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  pos- 
session limits  of  migratory  waterfowl  may  be 
possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  following 
season. 

Regulations  for  the  1964-65  waterfowl  hunting 
seasons  were  established  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  August,  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  the  general  framework,  number 
of  shooting  days,  daily  bag  and  possession  limits, 
and  other  regulations  determined  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Louisiana  waterfowlers  will  have  the  following 
seasons : 

Ducks :  November  21  through  December  30. 
Daily  bag  limit  four  and  possession  limit  eight, 
except  in  that  area  of  South  Louisiana  below 
U.S.  Highway  190  where  there  will  be  a  daily 
bonus  of  two  scaup  (dos  gris)  and  a  possession 
bonus  of  four  scaup. 

The  daily  limit  on  ducks  may  not  include  more 
than  two  mallards  or  four  mallards  in  a  two- 
day  possession  limit.  The  bag  may  contain  two 
wood  ducks  daily  or  in  a  possession  limit.  The 
duck  bag  may  also  include  two  canvasbacks  or  two 
redheads,  or  one  of  each.  As  with  wood  ducks,  red- 
heads and  canvasbacks  have  the  same  daily  and 
possession  limit. 
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Hunters  should  study  these  identification  draw- 
ings carefully  in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
bonus  scaup  from  the  somewhat  similar  Ring-necked 
duck.  The  male  scaup,  better  known  in  Louisiana  as 
"Dos  Gris,"  has  a  gray  back  and  white  wing  stripe 
and  a  broad  blue  bill.  The  Ring-necked  duck  has 
a  black  back,  a  gray  wing  stripe  and  a  conspicuous 
white  ring  on  the  bill.  Females  of  both  species  have 
a  generally  brown  appearance  but  the  female  scaup 
has  a  white  wing  stripe  and  a  distinct  white  mask 
at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  female  Ring-necked 
duck  has  a  gray  wing  stripe,  indistinct  whitish  area 
around  base  of  bill  and  conspicuous  white  ring  on 
the  bill. 

Coots:  The  coot  season  will  run  concurrent 
with  the  duck  season.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  10 
and  the  possession  limit  is  20. 

Geese :  The  Louisiana  goose  hunting  season  will 
extend  from  November  7  through  January  15.  The 
daily  bag  and  possession  limit  is  five  geese.  The 
limit  may  not  contain  more  than  two  white- 
fronted  geese  (speckle-bellies).  Shooting  of  Can- 
ada geese  is  prohibited.  There  will  be  70  days 
of  goose  hunting. 

The  40-day  duck  season  marks  an  increase  of 
five  shooting  days  over  the  1963-64  duck  hunt- 
ing season. 

Additional  liberalization  came  in  the  change 
of  regulations  which  permits  shooting  at  sunrise 
on  opening  day.  In  the  past,  shooting  on  the 
first  day  of  the  season  has  been  from  noon  only. 

Shooting  of  canvasbacks  and  redheads  was 
permitted  this  year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  pop- 
ulations of  those  species  have  recovered  to  hunt- 
able  numbers  and  remain  constant  from  year  to 
year.  * 

Wildlife   Short 

The  83,000  acre  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, in  Cameron  and  Vermilion  parishes,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best-managed  refuges  in  the 
world.  Approximately  45,000  acres  of  marsh  have 
been  improved  through  construction  of  levees  and 
water  control  structures. 

November-December,  1964 


REPORT   ON    AERIAL   OBSERVATIONS   OF 
WATERFOWL    POPULATIONS    AND    HABI- 
TAT   IN    WEST    CENTRAL    (ANADA    AND 
NORTH    CENTRAL    UNITED    STATES 

R.  K.  Yancey 

DURING  the  week  of  July  1.3-19,  1964,  aerial 
observations  were  made  of  waterfowl  habi- 
tat conditions  and  populations  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territo- 
ries, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  This  vast 
area  produces  most  of  the  ducks  that  winter  in 
Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  Last  win- 
ter Louisiana  carried  nearly  seven  million  ducks 
that  originated  from  this  region  and  these  birds 
provided  hunting  opportunity  for  70,000  sports- 
men in  the  state  for  a  35-day  period. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  gather  informa- 
tion on  waterfowl  in  preparation  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  Council  meeting  to  be  held  August 
6  and  7  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  also  for  the 
Waterfowl  Advisory  Committee  conference  which 
is  being  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior  officials  in  Washington  on  August  11 
and  12  to  decide  upon  duck  hunting  seasons  and 
bag  limits  for  the  winter  of  1964-65  in  Louisiana 
and  the  Mississippi  Flyway. 

It  was  found  that  the  great  mass  of  the  duck 
population  had  by-passed  the  Prairie  pothole 
region  this  spring  since  it  was  largely  dry,  and 
nested  in  the  more  permanent  water  areas  in 
northern  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and 
the  Northwest  Territories.  Excellent  production 
was  noted  in  the  vast  marsh  areas  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  Delta  near  The  Pas  in  west 
central  Manitoba.  Thousands  of  broods  of  young 
ducks,  many  still  in  the  downy  stage  and  some  in 
the  flight  stage,  were  observed.  This  held  par- 
ticularly true  for  widgeon,  gadwall,  teal,  shovel- 
ers,  red  heads,  ringnecked  ducks,  pintails,  and 
some  mallards.  The  best  production  noted  was  in 
the  Summerberry  marshes  southeast  of  The  Pas. 
This  tremendously  important  area  is  typical  of 
the  type  of  breeding  ground  habitat  that  must 
be  preserved  for  nesting  purposes  for  the  ducks 
to  use,  particularly  during  the  dry  years  in  the 
Prairie  potholes  further  south. 

Flights  over  the  Peace  River  Delta  located  at 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Athabasca  in  northeast- 
ern Alberta  also  revealed  the  presence  of  many 
ducks  with  broods.  Tens  of  thousands  of  widgeon, 
gadwall,  blue  and  green-winged  teal,  mallards, 
pintails,  scaup,  ring-necked  ducks,  red  heads,  and 
canvasback  were  noted  in  this  region.  No  doubt 
many  of  these  birds  by-passed  the  prairie  pot- 
holes, which  were  largely  dry  during  the  spring 
migration,  to  nest  in  the  northern  marshes  that 
had  no  water  problem. 

Ducks  with  some  broods  were  also  noted  in 
virtually  all  of  the  other  permanent  water  areas 
observed  north  of  the  Prairies  as  far  up  as  Great 
Slave  Lake  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  Ducks 
were  observed  in  the  marshes  lying  along  the 
Athabasca  and  Slave  Rivers  and  in  the  ponds  and 
small  lakes  found  in  the  bush  country  from  Lac 
Coiitiuiicd  on  page  21 
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As  the  deer  trapping  and  restocking  program  progressed,  a 
program  was  worked  out  between  tlie  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
to  live-trap  deer  from  the  Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge  below 
Venice.  In  1963,  slightly  over  a  hundred  deer  were  trapped 
by  the  use  of  a  helicopter  and  transferred  to  waiting  trucks 
which  took  them  to  pre-determined  release  sites  throughout 
the  state.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  150  deer  were  taken  off 
the  refuge  by  use  of  Commission-owned  spotter  aircraft  and 
airboats.  They  now  form  the  nucleus  of  deer  herds  in  new 
areas  of  the  state  where  suitable  habitat  exists. 


LOUISIANA  TODAY  STANDS  out  as  a  realistic 
example  of  how  sound  deer  management 
can  work  out  successfully. 

During  the  1963  hunting  season,  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  24,000  deer  were  bagged  in 
the  state.  Significant  to  note  is  that  roughly  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  bag  was  made  on  about 
two  per  cent  of  the  existing  deer  range  in  the 
state  that  comprises  the  game  management  areas 
supervised  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  All  information  available  at 
this  time  indicates  that  the  1964-65  deer  season 
will  be  equally  as  good. 

It  follows  that  the  potential  of  the  state  for 
deer  hunting  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past.  If  this  full  potential  can  be  realized 
and  developed  it's  quite  possible  that  the  state's 
annual  harvest  can  be  increased  to  60,000  or  more 
deer.  The  1963  bag  of  deer  alone  probably  ex- 
ceeded the  total  deer  population  in  Louisiana  25 
years  ago. 

Good  law  observance  and  enforcement,  control 
of  large  deer  herds  by  adequate  hunting,  estab- 
lishment of  new  herds  by  restocking,  educa- 
tion of  the  deer  hunting  fraternity  concerning 
the  need  for  shooting  of  deer  of  both  sexes,  ad- 
vantages of  still  hunting  in  certain  types  of  habi- 
tat, and  control  of  free  ranging  dogs  are  but  a 
few  of  the  ingredients  that  go  into  a  sound  deer 
management  program. 

Clear  evidence  has  been  gathered  by  the  Com- 
mission that  proper  management  of  deer  popula- 


tions is  the  key  to  almost  unlimited  potential  in 
the  form  of  hunting.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  about  two  decades  can  be  accelerated  during 
the  years  ahead.  With  more  deer  to  work  with  and 
utilization  of  additional  deer  range,  Louisiana  can 
and  is  in  fact  becoming  one  of  the  major  deer 
hunting  states  in  the  country. 

As  deer  herds  are  built  up  in  all  areas  of  the 
state  where  suitable  terrain  and  habitat  exist, 
there  are  many  challenges  facing  game  manage- 
ment personnel.  When  these  challenges  are  met 
squarely,  the  results  are  shown  in  bigger,  health- 
ier deer,  and  more  hunter  opportunity. 

One  primary  concern  in  management  of  deer 
herds  is  that  when  deer  are  allowed  to  increase 
in  numbers  to  the  point  when  the  herd  exceeds 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  visible  changes 
take  place.  The  range  shows  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion. Additionally,  over  a  period  of  time,  deer 
bagged  show  a  lowered  average  weight.  Lack  of 
sufficient  browse  also  results  in  deer  herds  be- 
coming susceptible  to  disease.  During  the  past 
few  years,  there  have  been  several  major  die- 
offs,  resulting  from  over-population. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  confronting  those 
who  manage  deer  is  to  regulate  hunting  pressure 
on  given  areas  to  an  extent  that  the  deer  yield 
is  a  sustained  one,  in  keeping  with  the  quality 
of  the  range  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
herd. 

As  with  all  forms  of  wildlife,  deer  can  not  be 
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stockpiled  and  the  herd  size  increased  to  un- 
limited proportions.  When  this  is  attempted  deer 
die-offs  resulting  from  starvation,  disease  and 
parasites  are  certain  to  occur.  Healthy,  thriving 
deer  herds  can  be  maintained  on  large  acreages 
only  by  hunting  to  keep  the  number  of  animals 
in  line  with  available  food  supplies. 

Ample  data  has  been  gathered  by  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  in  recent  years  to 
support  these  conclusions  from  areas  on  and  off 
the  GMA's.  As  one  small  example  vi^eight  data 
has  been  collected  for  several  years. 

In  1962,  only  the  Chicago  Mill  and  Jackson- 
Bienville  areas  were  opened  for  the  taking  of 
either-sex  deer.  The  Red  Dirt,  Evangeline,  West 
Bay  and  Catahoula  Game  Management  Areas 
had  bucks-only  seasons. 

From  a  management  standpoint  the  bucks-only 
seasons  mentioned  resulted  in  an  underharvest  of 
deer,  with  a  subsequent  carry-over  of  more  deer 
than  was  practical  for  the  ranges. 

The  average  weight  of  93  one-and-one-half- 
year-old  bucks  from  Chicago  Mill  and  Jackson- 
Bienville  showed  a  gain  of  7.4  pounds  per  deer 
for  the  1963  season  as  compared  to  the  1962 
season. 

A  similar  comparison  of  186  bucks  of  the  same 
age  class  in  the  other  areas  mentioned  above 
which  were  open  for  bucks-only  in  1962  showed 
an  average  weight  loss  of  8.1  pounds  per  deer. 

It  appears  evident  from  the  management  view 
that  six-months-old  bucks  found  less  competition 
for  necessary  foods  essential  to  growth  on  Chica- 
go Mill  and  Jackson  Bienville  GMA's  than  did 
deer  on  the  Evangeline,  West  Bay,  Catahoula 
and  Red  Dirt  GMA's. 

Smaller  body  size  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms 
of   mismanagement.     Other   links    in   the   chain 


are  poorer  antlers,  disea.se,  parasites,  damaged 
range  and  poor  reproduction.  These  conditions 
are  accompanied  by  decreased  survival. 

In  contrast  to  the  management  of  areas  having 
high  populations  of  deer  we  have  the  problem 
of  building  up  and  maintaining  herds  on  ranges 
having  good  habitat  conditions  but  few  or  no 
deer.  This  has  and  is  being  countered  through 
a  program  of  enforcement  and  live-ti-apping  and 
transplanting  of  deer  from  heavily  populated 
regions  to  other  suitable  deer  ranges  where  no 
deer  were  present. 

In  some  areas,  this  live-trapping  and  trans- 
planting program  was  accomplished  by  use  of 
baited  wooden  traps.  Countless  man  hours  went 
into  this  program  which  was  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  15  years. 

In  the  last  two  years,  through  a  cooperative 
program  between  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  several  hundred  deer  have  been 
live-trapped  from  the  Delta  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  below  Venice. 

In  the  initial  operation,  a  helicopter  was  used 
to  capture  deer  and  transplant  them  from  the 
marshy  floats  to  waiting  trucks  which  moved 
them  swiftly  to  pre-selected  release  sites  where 
suitable  habitat  existed. 

This  past  spring,  150  deer  were  captured  from 
the  refuge  by  commission  personnel  using  spotter 
aircraft  and  fast  airboats.  These  deer  were 
rushed  to  predetermined  release  sites  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  future  deer  herds.  Following  the 
release  of  deer  in  new  areas  it  then  becomes  the 
job  of  the  law  enforcement  agents  to  protect  the 
deer  from  all  forms  of  violations  while  the  herd 
reaches  a  satisfactory  level. 

Over  a  period  of  approximately  15  years,  thou- 


This  photograph  shows  a 
deer  being  released  from  a 
trap  into  a  rope  mesh  net 
so  that  it  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  crate  for  ship- 
ment to  an  area  needing 
restocking.  Trapping  such 
as  this  was  carried  on  over 
a  period  of  years  by  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  person- 
nel in  a  successful  pro- 
gram to  put  deer  in  suit- 
able range  where  deer  did 
not  exist  and  where  hunt- 
ing was  not  possible. 
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On  Game  Management 
Areas  maintained  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission, 
check  stations  play  a  vital 
role  in  gathering  data  on 
how  many  deer  are  taken 
by  hunters  during  con- 
trolled hunts.  Fish  and 
Game  Division  biologists 
check  deer  that  are  bagged 
for  information  on  growth, 
population,  general  health 
and   other   information. 


sands  of  deer  have  been  captured  and  transplanted 
to  new^  and  suitable  deer  ranges.  This  is  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  the  state's  deer  population 
is  far  greater  than  at  any  previous  time  and  vi'hy 
the  potential  of  the  state  is  steadily  being  realized. 

Instead  of  being  found  only  in  the  hardwood 
bottom  lands  and  in  swamps  and  marshes,  deer 
are  now  found  in  huntable  numbers  in  the  pine 
forests  of  the  state.  As  new  and  huntable  deer 
herds  are  established,  the  role  of  management 
becomes  even  greater. 

Constant  research  is  necessary  to  determine 
numbers  of  deer  than  can  and  should  be  harvested 
each  year  from  various  sections  of  the  state  in 
order  to  prevent  damage  to  existing  range  and 
relatively  new  deer  herds. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  symbols  of  the  Com- 
mission's success  in  properly  managing  its  deer 
herds  is  the  fact  that  hunters  this  season  will 
be  allowed  to  take  three  deer  per  season  in- 
stead of  the  long  standing  limit  of  two  per  hunter 
per  season. 

It  is  not  felt  by  the  Commission  that  this  liber- 
alization will  be  sufficient  to  harvest  what  might 
be  termed  surplus  deer  from  all  areas  of  the  state. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  any-deer  seasons 
in  some  areas  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

That  the  Commission's  program  regarding  deer 
has  been  successful  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  an- 
nual bag  and  an  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  hunters  in  deer  hunting.  Last  year  over  70,000 
sportsmen  hunted  deer  in  Louisiana. 

The  program  must  be  broadened  to  the  extent 
that  Louisiana's  potential  for  deer  production  is 
fully  reached.  Until  that  potential  is  reached,  and 
even  after  it  has  been  reached,  management  will 
be  the  answer  to  maintaining  and  improving  the 
quality  of  Louisiana  deer  as  well  as  the  key  to 
increased,  successful  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
form  of  deer  hunting.  * 


40,000  Acre  Tract 
Leased  by  State 

THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission established  a  41,980-acre  game 
management  area  which  became  effective 
on  October  1  in  Morehouse  parish  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation. 

J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  director  of  the  commission, 
said  that  the  new  Game  Management  Area  is 
located  on  the  East  Bank  of  the  Ouachita  River 
and  is  comprised  of  parts  of  the  Terzia  Refuge. 

The  western  portion  of  the  new  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  is  principally  bottom  land  hardwoods 
and  the  eastern  portion  is  mostly  pine  forest. 

He  said  that  the  area  would  be  known  as  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Game  Management  Area  and  that 
controlled  deer  hunting  would  be  allowed  this  year 
under  the  same  general  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  commission  for  all  state  game 
management  areas. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation  for  the  public  service  it  is  rendering 
in  making  this  acreage  available  to  the  commis- 
sion for  a  game  management  area  that  will  pro- 
vide additional  lands  for  outdoor  recreation  in 
the  form  of  hunting. 

At  its  regular  September  meeting,  the  com- 
mission announced  a  five-day  deer  hunting  season 
on  this  new  game  management  area  which  will 
start  November  27  and  be  consistent  with  the 
general  opening  of  deer  hunting  throughout  the 
state. 

Hunting  on  the  Georgia-Pacific  GMA  will  be 
limited  to  bucks  only  and  no  dogs  will  be  allowed. 
Hunters  will  follow  the  usual  procedure  for  other 
Game  Management  Areas,  checking  in  and  out 
of  the  area  daily  during  the  five-day  deer  sea- 
son at  stations  maintained  by  commission  per- 
sonnel. 

Hair  added  that  establishment  of  the  new 
management  area  had  the  endorsement  of  local 
officials    and    sportsmen    in    northeast    Louisi- 
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I      Waterfowl  survey 

Continued  from  page  17 

La  Biche  in  east  central  Alberta  north  to  the 
I  Great  Slave  Lake  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Thousands  of  such  water  areas  were  noted  to 
exist  in  this  region.  Puddle  ducks,  including  mal- 
lards along  with  numerous  scaup  and  some  ring- 
necks,  were  observed  in  this  habitat. 

f  Very  good  water  conditions  were  noted  between 

Edmonton,  Peace  River  and  Fort  Vermilion,  and 
excellent  waterfowl  populations  were  found  in 
this  vast  area.  Recent  heavy  rains  appeared  to 
have  flooded  out  many  of  the  grain  fields  north 
of  Edmonton.  Many  of  the  ducks  observed  here 
were  no  doubt  Mississippi  Flyway  birds  that  had 
been  displaced  from  the  drouth  areas  further 
south  in  the   Parishes. 

The  Prairie  pothole  region  was  found  to  be 
largely  dry.  This  area  occupies  nearly  a  quarter 
million  square  miles  and  is  the  most  productive 
habitat  on  the  continent  for  ducks  when  favor- 
able water  conditions  exist.  It  is  characteristically 
semi-arid  and  was  generally  in  poor  condition 
except  in  southeastern  Manitoba.  Fairly  good 
water  conditions,  however,  were  noted  between 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  and  Minot,  North  Da- 
kota, in  the  irrigation  districts  around  Brooks, 
Alberta,  and  in  the  semi-permanent  marshes  and 
shallow  lakes  and  streams  found  in  the  Prairies. 
Many  tens  of  thousands  of  ducks  and  substantial 
numbers  of  broods  were  noted  in  these  limited 
areas  that  did  contain  water  and  reasonably 
favorable  cover  conditions.  Over  30,000  ducks 
were  noted  on  one  Ducks  Unlimited  project  near 
Brooks,  and  over  60,000  were  noted  on  another 
Ducks  Unlimited  project  near  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
in  central  Alberta. 

Collectively,  the  total  number  of  ducks  moving 
south  from  Canada  through  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way  and  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  flyway  will 
be  very  high  again  this  year,  on  a  par  with  last 
year. 

Approximately  7,500  miles  were  covered  on  this 
trip  and  it  was  made  by  Allan  Ensminger,  Clark 
Hoffpauir,  Nelson  Summerell  and  R.  K.  Yancey 
in  a  single  engine  Cessna  aircraft.  * 


Wildlife  Short 

Wild  geese  find  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  southwest  Louisiana  most  attractive.  Prime 
attraction  is  the  root  of  the  three-cornered  grass, 
abundant  in  the  coastal  marshes.  They  are  wooed 
by  the  conservation  experts  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  who  are  constant- 
ly studying  new  ways  of  attracting  the  blue  and 
the  snow  geese,  and  are  experimenting  with  ways 
of  attracting  other  species  of  goose  and  duck  to 
the  refuge. 


Black  Bear  Stocked 
in  Atchafalaya  Area 

NINETEEN  black  bears,  captured  in  North  Min- 
nesota, have  been  released  in  the  Atchafa- 
laya Basin  area  of  Louisiana  as  part  of  a 
program  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission to  re-stock  the  animals  in  that  .section. 

The  bears,  the  same  species  as  those  which 
roamed  that  section  years  ago,  were  released  in 
the  wilderness  between  Krotz  Springs  and  Lottie 
and  there  are  more  on  the  way. 

There  are  already  a  few  native  black  bears 
in  the  Basin  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able 
to  establish  this  big  game  species  for  future  hunt- 
ing. 

The  bears  are  naturally  shy  and  "no  more  harm- 
ful to  humans  than  a  white  tail  buck  deer",  accord- 
ing to  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.  commission  director. 

As  is  the  case  with  deer  and  other  game 
species  an  occasional  animal  will  roam  far  from 
his  release  area,  however  this  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

The  build  up  of  the  bear  population  is  expected 
to  be  slow  as  the  "sow"  bear  produces  offspring 
every  other  year.  Litters  are  usually  two  cubs. 
The  black  bear  is  a  timid  creature  and  will  stay 
in  areas  where  it  finds  food  and  good  cover.      * 

Coon  Hunting  Law 
Is  Clarified 

In  response  to  many  calls  and  letters  from 
coon  hunters  asking  for  clarification  on  state 
hunting  laws  regarding  the  hunting  and  taking  of 
coons  at  night,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  issued  the  following  statement : 

"It  shall  be  legal,  under  Louisiana  law,  for  par- 
ties of  two  or  more  hunters,  and  with  one  or 
more  dogs  to  hunt  raccoons  at  night  with  lights 
and  to  carry  on  such  hunts  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  raccoons  with  not  more  than  one  standard 
.22  caliber  rim  fire  rifle,  and  to  use  single  ball 
rim  fire  ammunition  only,"  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  com- 
mission director,  said. 

He  added  that  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
coon  hunters  is  due  to  enforcement  of  other  laws 
prohibiting  night  hunting  with  shotguns  or  rifles 
more  powerful  than  the  .22  caliber  rim  fire. 

"Additional  confusion  exists  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phrase  'single  ball  rim  fire  ammuni- 
tion'," he  added.  "In  reality,  this  means  standard 
rim  fire  .22  short,  long  or  long  rifle  ammunition." 

This  is  a  popular  nocturnal  sport  and  the  game 
law  covering  it  is  designed  to  allow  coon  hunting 
but  under  certain  regulations  that  would  make 
it  difficult  for  anyone  to  hunt  illegally  under  the 
guise  of  raccoon  hunting. 

"Our  enforcement  agents  have  little  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  a  legitimate  party  out  hunting 
raccoons  at  night  from  others  who  may  be  out 
after  deer  or  rabbits  with  a  light  and  gun,"  he 
said.  * 
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Twelve  week  old  Red  Junglefowl  being  conditioned  for   flight   in   a   holding   pen   at   the   DeRidder   Exotic 
Bird  Area. 


Exotic  Game  Birds  In  Louisiana 


Jack  A.  Sims 


WHEN  A  PERSON  first  looks  at  the  title  of 
this  article  there  are  perhaps  two  ques- 
tions that  will  immediately  arise  in  his 
mind.  The  first  is :  What  is  an  exotic  game  bird 
and  the  second  being:  Why  try  and  establish  an 
exotic  game  bird  in  Louisiana. 

First,  what  it  an  exotic?  Webster  defines  it  as: 
introduced  from  another  country.  This  definition 
fits  very  well  with  our  project,  because  all  of 
the  birds  being  experimented  with  in  this  pro- 
gram come  from  outside  of  the  United  States. 

After  having  established  what  an  exotic  is,  let 
us  consider  the  second  question;  Why  try  and 
establish  exotic  game  birds?  First,  it  should  be 
made  clear  there  is  no  intention  to  try  and  es- 
tablish an  exotic  that  will  in  any  way  compete 
with  any  of  our  local,  established  game  birds. 
With  the  rapid  change  in  land  utilization, 
there  are  new  areas  for  which  there  is  not  a 
resident  game  bird.  Louisiana  has  hundreds-of- 
thousands  of  acres  of  bottom  lands  where  resi- 


dent game  birds  do  not  exist.  Improved  pastures 
and  "clean  farming"  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
high  quail  populations.  The  thousands  of  acres  of 
coastal  prairie  in  Louisiana  have  not  had  a  resi- 
dent game  bird  since  the  prairie  chicken  was 
driven  out.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  situations 
that  prompt  us  to  locate  a  substitute  game  bird. 

In  1960  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  entered  into  agreement  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  secure  certain 
exotic  game  birds  for  trial  liberations  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  first  exotic  game  birds  to  be  tried  in  Lou- 
isiana was  the  Black  Francolin  (Francolinus 
francolinus  asiae)  from  India.  This  bird,  in 
shape,  resembles  the  quail  but  is  approximately 
21/2  times  as  heavy.  The  male  is  very  striking  in 
color.  He  has  a  black  breast  and  head,  a  rufus 
collard  neck  and  a  large  white  patch  under  his 
eye.  As  the  male  becomes  mature,  white  dots 
appear  on  his  black  breast.    The  female,  like  in 
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This  map  by  Eddie  Bennett  is  of  the  10,300  acres  of  land,  purchased 
by  the  Commission  recently,  adjoins  the  50,000  acre  tract  already  in 
our  possession  and  links  the  public  to  Saline  Bayou  and  Larto  Lake. 
The  small  sections  marked  with  heavy  black  lines  are  privately  owned 
properties. 

most  other  species,  is  a  drab,  mottled  brown.  The 
Black  Francolin  is  a  strong  flyer  when  flushed, 
but  prefers  to  run  or  crouch  when  possible.  These 
birds  do  not  covey  up  as  do  quail,  but  are  usually 
found  as  singles  or  pairs. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1961,  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  was  notified  that 
approximately  300  Black  Francolins,  live  trapped 
in  India,  would  be  delivered  in  March.  The  prob- 
lem of  release  sites  arose.  It  was  decided  that 
two  extreme  locales  would  be  tested.  The  R.  A. 
Moore  Ranch,  south  of  Vinton,  in  Cameron  Par- 
ish, and  the  Earl  Barham  Plantation  at  Oak 
Ridge  in  Morehouse  Parish  were  selected.  The 
Moore  Ranch  represents  coastal  prairie  and  the 
Barham  farm  represents  an  upland  agriculture 
type.  These  sites  represented  two  extreme  land 
use  types  and  two  extreme  geological  types. 

In  April  1961,  152  birds  were  released  on  the 
Moore  Ranch  and  110  birds  were  released  on  the 
Barham  Plantation.  In  February  1962  there  were 
201  birds  released  on  the  Moore  Ranch  and  190 
birds  on  the  Barham  Farm  in  May  1962.  All  of 
these  birds  were  confined  to  holding  pens,  at  the 
release  site,  for  at  least  three  weeks. 


The  birds  released  in  1961  were  marked  by 
placing  a  numbered  band  on  one  leg  of  the  birds. 
Numbered  bands  were  placed  on  both  legs  of  birds 
released  in  1962.  Thus,  when  an  unhanded  bird 
was  observed,  it  was  assumed  to  be  a  bird  which 
was  raised  on  the  release  site.  Plans  had  been 
made  to  release  additional  birds  on  both  areas  in 
1963  but  due  to  the  expiration  of  the  trapping 
agreement  with  India,  no  more  birds  could  be 
secured. 

Constant  checks,  during  the  past  31/^  years, 
have  been  made  in  both  areas.  Numerous  birds 
are  being  seen.  Nearly  75  percent  of  the  birds 
observed  are  unhanded,  indicating  they  have  been 
raised  on  the  area.  Several  nest  and  broods  of 
young  have  been  reported  from  the  area  around 
the  Oak  Ridge  release.  No  nests  have  been  ob- 
served on  the  Moore  Ranch  release,  but  .several 
broods  of  young  have  been  observed.  During  a 
recent  census  effort  on  the  Moore  Ranch  area,  a 
total  of  27  birds  were  either  seen  or  heard  in  the 
course  of  a  three  hour  period. 

The  following  quote  is  taken  from  the  Special 
Scientific  Report  :tf:80  published  by  Dr.  Bump  of 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  "The  Black 
Francolin  has  apparently  become  established  and 
is  showing  promise  in  Louisiana."  Dr.  Bump  has 
made  several  trips  to  Louisiana  during  the  past 
three  years  to  observe  these  birds  on  the  release 
sites.  Biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  who  are  working  with  the 
Black  Francolin  tend  to  agree  with  Dr.  Bump. 
However,  it  is  much  too  early  to  say  if,  or  when, 
the  Black  Francolin  will  become  a  game  bii'd  in 
Louisiana.  Only  many  more  years  of  trial  and 
research  will  answer  this  question. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  article,  wild  trap- 
ped birds  are  not  now  available.  In  order  to  secure 
more  birds  to  make  additional  releases  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  a  game  bird  propagation  area 
was  set  up  at  the  District  V  office  in  DeRidder  in 
the  Spring  of  1963. 

Since  there  are  several  other  exotic  game  birds 
which  may  well  adapt  to  Louisiana,  it  was  decided 
that  propagation  work  would  also  be  done  with 
the  Red  Junglefowl  (Callus  gallus  murghi)  ; 
Western  Iranian  pheasant  (Phasianus  colchicus 
talischensis)  ;  Japanese  Green  Pheasant  (Pha- 
sianus colchicus  talischensis)  ;  Japanese  Green 
Pheasant  (Phasianus  colchicus  robustipes)  and 
the  Bamboo  Partridge  (Bambusicola  thoracicia) 
in  addition  to  the  Black  Francolin. 

In  the  Spring  of  1963  ten  female  and  five  male 
Black  Francolin  were  secured  from  the  Alabama 
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Game  Propagation  Unit.  Also  ten  female  and  five 
male  Junglefowl  were  secured  from  the  Oklahoma 
Gai:\'3  Propagation  Unit. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Louisiana  did  not  secure 
our  breeding  stock  far  enough  in  advance  of  the 
breeding  season,  fertility  and  egg  production  dur- 
ing the  1963  breeding  season  was  low  for  both 
the  Black  Francolin  and  Red  Junglefowl.  Only 
11  Black  Francolin  and  63  Red  Junglefowl  were 
produced.  The  11  Black  Francolin  and  17  of  the 
Red  Junglefowl  were  kept  for  additional  breed- 
ing stock.  The  remainder  of  the  Junglefowl  were 
released  on  the  Idlewild  Research  Area  in  De- 
cember 1963. 


Young  Black  Francolin  chick. 


Talisch  Pheasant  chick  about  seven  weeks  old. 


By  the  time  this  issue  is  distributed  it  is  prob- 
able that  one  additional  Black  Francolin  release 
and  four  or  five  Junglefowl  releases  will  have 
been  made.  Only  tentative  release  sites  have  been 
made  at  this  time.  All  of  the  Junglefowl  releases 
will  be  made  on  commission  Game  Management 
Areas.  The  reasons  for  this  being  that  the  Jungle- 
fowl is  a  timber  dweller;  there  are  full  time  em- 
ployees assigned  to  these  areas  to  check  on  and 
follow  the  progress  of  these  birds  and,  most  im- 
portant, better  protection  can  be  offered  these 
birds  on  the  Game  Management  Areas.  The  Black 
Francolin  release  will  probably  be  made  in  ter- 
rain different  from  the  two  areas  where  the  Com- 
mission has  already  released  birds. 


By  the  Spring  of  1964,  with  much  experience 
gained  and  additional  breeding  stock  obtained, 
the  DeRidder  Propagation  Unit  had  tht  follow- 
ing number  of  breeding  hens :  Black  Francolin 
32;  Red  Junglefowl  21;  Bamboo  Partridge  3;  Jap 
Green  Pheasant  6 ;  Western  Iranian  Pheasants  6. 
Both  of  the  Pheasants  and  the  Bamboo  Partridge 
were  obtained  so  as  to  gain  some  experience  in 
propagating  these  species,  while  the  goal  was  to 
raise  enough  Black  Francolins  for  an  additional 
release  and  enough  Junglefowl  for  several  trial 
releases.  A  release  of  Francolin  should  contain 
from  200-300  birds  while  the  Junglefowl  are 
released  in  30-40  units.  In  all  of  these  species,  if 
the  result  of  the  first  year  release  is  encouraging 
enough,  the  same  number  of  birds  should  be  re- 
leased on  the  same  area  the  two  following  years. 

As  of  this  date,  July  7,  1964,  we  now  have  on 
hand  the  following  number  of  young  birds  raised 
at  the  DeRidder  Propagation  Unit :  Black  Franco- 
lin 265;  Red  Junglefowl  249;  Pheasants  V06; 
Bamboo  Partridge  29.  While  the  laying  season 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  there  are  well  over  200  ad- 
ditional eggs  being  incubated  at  this  time. 


Close-up   of  immature   Red   Junglefowl,   said   to   be 
seven  weeks  old. 


In  closing  it  should  be  emphasized  that  it  will 
be  many  years  before  it  will  be  known  which,  if 
any,  of  these  exotic  game  birds  have  become 
established  in  Louisiana.  Sportsmen  can  be  sure 
that  all  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  establish 
any  of  these  birds  that  will  lend  themselves  to 
our  state  so  that  they  may  have  additional  species 
to  hunt  in  the  coming  years.  * 
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Charles   R.   Shaw 

THE  Wood  Ibis  (actually  a  stork  rather  than 
an  ibis)  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
more  common  White  Ibis  by  its  larger  size, 
black  tail,  extensive  black  areas  extending  from 
the  tips  along  the  rear  of  the  wings  all  the  way 
to  the  body,  and  its  bare,  blackish  head  and  upper 
neck.  The  latter  feature  gives  rise  to  several 
common  names  such  as  "Gourdhead",  "Ironhead", 
"Flinthead",  etc.  The  large,  heavy,  decurved  bill 
easily  sets  it  off  from  the  various  white  members 
of  the  heron  family  and  the  larger  Whooping 
Crane.  In  flight  the  Wood  Ibis  carries  its  neck 
stretched  out  in  contrast  to  the  heron's  habit  of 
retracting  the  neck.  The  outstretched  legs  of  a 
flying  "Gourdhead"  extend  way  past  the  relatively 
short  black  tail. 

As  with  some  other  things  in  life,  these  birds 
are  most  beautiful  at  a  distance,  perhaps  a  flock 
soaring  high  in  the  sky  or  perched  on  a  distant 
cypress  where  their  black  and  white  coloration 
provides  striking  contrast,  rather  than  a  close-up 
in  which  the  somewhat  repulsive  appearance  of 
the  black,  naked  head  may  outweigh  the  beauty 
of  the  plumage. 

These  are  primarily  birds  of  the  fresh-water 
swamps  and  marshes  although  not  exclusively  so. 
Almost  any  type  of  animal  life  small  enough  to 
be  swallowed  may  be  included  in  their  diet  which 
consists  largely  of  aquatic  species,  including  in- 
sects and  larvae,  small  fish,  water  snakes,  tad- 
poles and  frogs,  crabs,  small  turtles  and  even 
young  alligators.  If  opportunity  occurs  it  will 
not  pass  up  such  relatives  as  young  grackles  or 
rails.  A  small  amount  of  vegetable  food  is  also 
taken  from  time  to  time. 

These  gregarious  birds  are  colonial  nesters,  us- 
ually choosing  a  site  in  tall  trees  in  a  relatively 
inaccessible  or  undisturbed  swamp.  The  nest  it- 
self is  a  bulky  affair  about  3  feet  in  diameter  but 
almost  flat  on  top.   The  clutch   usually  consists 
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of  3  large  white  eggs  but  the  number  may  vary 
from  2  to  4  on  occasion.  The  young  birds  do 
not  show  the  clear  white  and  black  coloration  of 
their  parents,  but  are  a  sort  of  dark  gray  with 
down  on  the  head  or  neck.  In  fact  it  is  only 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  that  the  head  and 
upper  neck  become  completely  bare. 

This  magnificent  and  relatively  scarce  species 
of  wildlife  is  of  course  under  the  protection  of 
the  conservation  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  only 
bird  even  remotely  resembling  it  which  may  be 
hunted  is  the  Snow  Goose  and  anyone  within  shot- 
gun range  who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
these  two  birds  has  no  business  to  be  in  the  field 
with  a  loaded  gun.  * 
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RETURN   REQUESTED 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana     70130 


STATE  PROVIDES 
UNEXCELLED 
WINTER  HABITAT 
FOR  ALL  FORMS  OF 
WATERFOWL 


Duck  Concentration 


state  waterfowlers  can  readily  ex- 
pect to  see  concentrations  of  ducks 
such  as  this  during  the  1964-65  hunt- 
ing season.  Surveys  indicate  that 
Louisiana  will  play  host  to  as  many 
ducks  of  all  species  as  it  did  last  year 
when  this  photograph  was  made. 
There  will  be  an  increase  of  five  days 
of  duck  shooting  over  last  year,  pro- 
viding hunters  with  40. full  days  of 
hunting. 


